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VI. DrLANE, AND Lorp 
MINISTRY OF 1858. 


‘Tue inner history of the difficulties which 
confronted Lord Derby in forming his 
Ministry in Feb., 1858, can be amplified 
by a letter, preserved at Printing House 
Square, of Disraeli to Delane, dated Feb. 22 
of that year. It should be read in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Buckle’s chapter (‘ Life of 
Disraeli,’ vol. iv.); with Mr. Dasent’s 8th chap- 
‘ter, Sir Edward Cook’s 5th, and Lord Morley’s 
* Life of Gladstone,’ Book IV., chapter 9. 
Lord Palmerston,whoso “ alliance” with De- 
lane is well known, had just fallen, nominally 
over the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, which the 
‘Government had brought in after Orsini had 


attempted to assassinate the Emperor Napo- 
leon, by bombs made in Birmingham; but 
‘unseen causes” had been gradually sapping 
his ascendancy, and the symptoms, says Sir 
Edward Cook, had not escaped Delane. On 
Jan. 27 Delane told Greville that he thought 
the Government “would not remain long 
in office, and that it is time they should go, 
and he ridiculed the idea of its not being 
practicable to form another Government.” 
“Within a month,” adds Sir Edward Cook, 
‘* Lord Palmerston was out and Lord Derby 
in; but then an editor of Delane’s influence 
has considerable power of making his pro- 
phecies come true.” We may continue in 
Sir Edward Cook’s words :— 

Great as was Delane’s influence when Lord 
Palmerston was Prime Minister, it was scarcely 
less during the interval of the Derby Administra- 
tion (1858-1859). It was a secret of his power 
to have friends in both camps ; it was the essence 
of his power not to be the tied paper of any party. 
On the morrow of Palmerston’s defeat The Times 
was sympathetic, but advised him to resign forth- 
with. The next day was Sunday, and ‘ Sunday’, 
as Disraeli says in one of his novels, ‘is pre- 
eminently the day of canards.’ Delane put this 
extract at the head of a ‘ Provisional List ’ of the 
new Administration which he published on 
Monday (February 22). The list gave Mr. Glad- 
stone as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Disraeli as Foreign Secretary—in the light of 
subsequent events a sufficiently bizarre com- 
bination, but at the time probable enough. 
Disraeli had doubtless told Delane of Lord 
Derby’s overtures to Mr. Gladstone, who, however, 
preferred to be a buttress, rather than an inside 
pillar, of the anti-Palmerston Government. Two 
days later the official list showed Mr. Disraeli as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Malmes- 
bury as Foreign Secretary. 


In the meantime the letter, printed below, 
had been written.. On the same day, as 
Mr. Buckle records, Disraeli wrote to Derby: 


I have just heard that The Times has decided 
to support you. So much for public opinion. 
Delane says ‘we shall do much better without 
Gladstone.’ ”’ 

The text of Disraeli’s letter may now be 
given :— 

Confidential. 

Grosvenor Gate, Feb. 22, 1858. 
My DEAR DELANE, 

Had I had anything to communicate to you, 
I would have sent. 

Lord Derby has not yet communicated with 
any of his slate colleagues except myself, and 
therefore, all the lists and rumours about, are 
quite idle. Our time has been spent, the last 


eight and forty hours, in making fruitless over- 
tures, but they have not been disappointments. 
never calculating for a moment they would be 
accepted, but calculating, that the refusals would 
our advantage in public opinion. 
and the Duke of Newcastle have 


work for 
Gladstone 
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refused*: Lord Grey, with great expressions of 
cordiality, has declined. 

Lord Ellenborough has accepted the Board of 
Control. 

There never was, for a m«¢ t, & tion 
that Lord Derby and myself should go to the 
Treasury. Indeed, he said, he would not under- 
take the office if we were separated. Nor has 
there been the slightest question about the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. Indeed, that 
question has long been settled by the party, which 
can alone practically decide upon such points. 

Tho’ so little, apparently, is decided at 
present, my belief is that after a general meeting 
of the late Derby Cabinet which is called for the 
first time, for to-morrow at two o’clock, every- 
thing will be found arranged, tho’ one or two 
individuals, of good and great name, may ap 
in the eventual list, which never appeared before, 
and old ones may figure in new characters. 

The difficulties on the surface are no doubt 
great, but we must remember the country is tired 
of cliques and vain and personal coteries, and that 
principle of party, which of late years has been so 
much derided, by severe experience, com- 
menced again to influence opinion. 

You must understand, tho’ this I mention 
in our utmost confidence, however it may govern 
your tone, that Lord Derby has accepted this 
task at the personal solicitation of the Queen ; 
that, sent for on Sunday night, he detailed the 
political situation to H.M., the rivalry of J. 
Russell and Palmerston, the limited minority 
which he could alone command, and while, he 
said, he was ready to undertake the office, he told 
the Queen that the choice of her servants was one 
of the few, but one of the most precious, privi- 
leges left to her, and therefore, she should not 
decide offhand, but she should be free for second 
thoughts ; but not himself and his friends. So 
that if after sleeping over the strange conjuncture 
and deeply considering all things, after his frank 
narrative, she still should be of opinion that he 
— undertake the office, she might count on 

m. 

H.M. accepted this offer, and next day wrote 
to Lord Derby that after prolonged and mature 
consideration, she retained her opinion ; that his 
was the only organized party in the country, and 
that it was not only her wish, but she believed it 
was ‘the expectation of the country,” that in 
se present state of affairs he should take the 
elm. 

We should have been miserables to refuse. 

But by this conduct on his part, though some 
might have thought it hazardous, Lord Derby has 
entirely gained the good feelings of the Queen, 
who is really working as heartily as ourselves, 
to form the Cabinet, using her personal influence, 
and among other things, I give it you as a trait ; 
Duke of Newcastle came up to town to-day from 
Clumber, in consequence of a letter by messenger 
from Lord Derby. His Grace sajd he thought 
it disrespectful not to come up, &c., but refused— 
the stereotyped refusal of the Peelites—I believe 
really, jealousy of my lead in the Commons. 
The Queen, when she heard the interview was in- 
effectual, said ‘‘ I will see him.” : 


* There was no offer to Herbert, but an open- 
ing left, if he liked. 


I suppose this is as about as im 
letter as was ever written, but it is ee 
our old spirit of camaraderie, I never forget your 
generous support of me in 1852. My opponents, 
for the struggle is against me, assume that this 
will be a repetition of that year. Humbyy, 
I doubt it. The Court was then inst us—it is 
now with us. The country was then more than 
prejudiced against us. It is certainly now not 
hostile. We have no absurd pledges to hamper 
us ; we shall be able to settle France admirably ; 
and we have a dissolution in our pocket which, 
as in 1852, we shall not be forced immediately to 
make use of. 

Certainly, there is a great intellectual array 
against us, but it is of a past or mature age. We 
have, I think, a rising crop, and whatever happens. 
a what Lord Palmerston never had, a real 
party. 

After the meeting of to-morrow I will send 
something authentic. Yours sincerely, — 


I need not impress upon you the exti ; 

Lord Malmesbury is not appointed to the 
Foreign Office, but the Queen has expressed her 
satisfaction if he be. 


J. DELANE, Esq. [at foot of first sheet] 


Two other letters of Disraeli to Delane, 

of later date, may perhaps be added here:— 
Hughenden Manor, Sept. 23rd, 1862. 
DEAR DELANE, 

Will you never taste the air of the Chiltern 
Hills ? In _case _you are not at Damascus, or 
anent, I write this, by Mrs. Disraeli’s orders, to. 
say, that she would be very happy, indeed, to see: 
you, before the Equinox bursts, and while our 
beechwoods and trout streams are still bright. 

What say you to Thursday, or Friday, or 
Saturday ? Lord and Lady Salisbury are here 
at present—more of our particular mutual friends. 
I expect towards the end of the week. The access 
is very easy, Wycombe our station, and only two 
short miles from this. 

Yours sincerely, D. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W., 
April 27th, 1874. 
DEAR DELANE, 

Lord and Lady Bradford are going to pass their 
Whitsun at Hughenden, and one or two other 
agreeable friends. They assemble on Tuesday, 
May 26th, and stay till the following Saturday, 
when we must all come up to town for our Birth- 
day dinners. Would your engagements permit 
you to form one of the party?’ It would give 
them all great pleasure, and particularly, 

Yours sincerely, D. 


This last letter is of interest on account of 
the mention of Lady Bradford, Disraeli’s: 
romantic attachment to whom is now known 
to the world through Mr. Buckle’s bio- 
graphy. Delane, it appears, was unable to. 
accept the invitation. 

C. W. B. 
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JOHN AIKIN’S EXCURSIONS. 


II.—Jury 29-Ave. 5, 1803. 


In the summer of 1803 John Aikin, whose 
tour of the preceding year appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ last week, set out through Buck- 
inghamshire for Oxford and Oxfordshire 
and back through the Thames Valley and 
Surrey home to Stoke Newington. His 
narrative is as follows :— 


29 July, Friday.—What is the use of awe ather- 
glass if people will not take warning by it? 

Nothing could indicate rain more plainly, and 
the sky also confirmed the prognostic, yet we set 
off in defiance of both. A pleasant ride with 
only a few threatening drops, to Watford, where 
we arrived before twelve. It then set in for a 
sober soaking rain, and we dined and drank tea 
at our inn, at a loss how to pass the time. Such 
an inauspicious setting out inspired gloomy ideas. 
At length, the rain abating, we resolved to get a 
stage forward at any rate. Our spirits mended 
as soon as we were in motion, and it was not 
long before the rain ceased. Proceeded through 
Rickmansworth to Amersham—a _ very fine 
country, richly wooded, with fertile vales, sloping 
eminences, corn-fields and every circumstance of 
rural scenery of the soft and cultured kind. A 
little sunshine would have enlivened the prospects, 
but they were pleasing even in the sober light 
under which we viewed them. Great part of the 
way was between hedges, of very fine foliage, but 
too much masking the views. Arrived at Amer- 
sham soon after eight, very glad that we had 
ventured to quit our prison at Watford. 

30 July, Saturday.—Rose early and saw all the 
fine scenery round us wrapt in gloom. After 
breakfast set out in a Scotch mist, which we found 
soon likely to give us a good wetting. We were 
however still more mortified at the veil it cast 
over the tract through which we past to Wycombe, 
which was skirted on one side with a beautiful 
line of beech wood, with fine forest glades re- 
minding us much of our rides in similar weather 
through the New Forest last year. Reached 
Wycombe with our upper garments almost wet 
through. How absurd to call this place High 
Wycombe when it is situated in a deep vale almost 
a mile in descent. But such a vale! Nothing 
can be imagined more sweet and riant. It was 
too wet to walk, so we contented ourselves with 
a visit to the church, a fine old building, with 
monuments of the Petty family, and an altarpiece 
by Mortimer—St. Paul converting the Druids !!! 
The weather gradually cleared and we had the 
pleasure of seeing the dark mists scattering and 
the blue sky opening in the intervals. Got a 
dish of coffee and then proceeded. 

Thence along the vale to West Wycombe, all 
enchanted ground! Hanging woods, rich corn- 
fields, Lord de Despenser’s house, church and 
park, everything in the perfection of beauty with 
sunshine to view it. Leaving the vale, we 
passed a very heavy close road cut through 
a wood on an ascent, and came through a rough 
heathy tract to Stokenchurch. A little beyond, 


we suddenly arrived at a brow, that gave 
a prospect over a wide cultivated plain, and 
beyond it, a stretch of country, as far as the 
eye could reach, richly varied, and now chequered 
with all the play of lights resulting from a fine 
sunshine and a sky full of scattered clouds. It 
was all wonder and delight—like the exercise of a. 
new sense. ‘The long woody and chalky steep by 
which we descended into the plain was itself a 
grand and romantic object. We are repayedjfor- 
all our gloom and wetting Yr 


Dined at Tetsworth.—Thence to Oxford under: 
a burning sun, the road not pleasant. Oxford is 
scarcely seen on this side till close upon it. The 
entrance, over Magdalen Bridge, and up the 
High Street, unrivalled in objects of beauty and 
singularity. But it is needless to describe a place 
so celebrated, and [of] which no description can. 
give an adequate idea. 


4 
After tea we took a most interesting “walk 
among the principal colleges and public buildings,. 
extending to Christchurch and Magdalen walks— 
a most charming evening with full moonlight, 
The Christchurch avenue of elms, exceedi 
everything of the kind we had ever seen, afforded’ 
a singular comparison with the gothic architecture 
in its neighbourhood and made the first works of* 
art dwindle to toys. But art soon resumed its: 
empire, and we returned from a long walk, with 
our imaginations filled with variety and grandeur. 
31st Sunday.—Spent the morning in rambles: 
about Oxford, and saw the outside of everything 
worth seeing. Revisited Christchurch and Mag-- 
dalen walks—saw the chapel of the latter college, 
a most sumptuous piece of ecclesiastical decora- 
tion. Looked into St. Mary’s and All Saints. 


After dinner, rode to Woodstock, the roa@ 
uninteresting. But a drive round Blenheim park 
finished the day with the highest gratification we 
had yet experienced. It seems impossible for- 
made grounds to be finer; for nature has done 
little to the place ; and the grand piece of water,. 
the sloping woods, the inequalities of surface,. 
etc., are all the product of art. To lay out 
grounds in such a style is certainly no mean. 
department in the fine arts. The evening sun 
greatly favoured our prospects. The palace is. 
a wonderfully striking edifice. It is too much 
broken into parts and its magnificence is heavy 
and cumbrous, but it is magnificence. The back 
front pleased us best. We find the inside cannot’ 
be seen till 3 o’clock tomorrow, and we think the~ 
time lost in waiting would overpay the sight. 
So we must content ourselves with the great: 
landscape of wood, water, etc., instead of painted 
canvas or tapestry. 

August 1, Monday.—After a farewell view of” 
the entrance of Blenheim park, set out on our 
return to Oxford. On our arrival delivered a 
letter to Mr. Smyth of New Coll. who politely 
offered to be our conductor. Viewed the chapel) 
of that college which has the finest painted 
windows in Oxford. They are of different times. 
and artists. Those from Flanders are the finest 
in colouring ; but the grand West window repre- 
senting the Nativity from designs of Sir J. 
Reynolds and executed by Jervis, though sober~ 
in colouring, is beyond all parallel as a work of 
ait, and indeed for the grace and beauty of the - 
figures is*scarcely to,be equalled in painting. 
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Saw next the Theatre, the Divinity hall, and 
‘Convocation room, Radcliffe library and Christ 
Church paintings and libraries, all admirable 
edifices in their kind. The front of the library of 
Oriel, an Tonic structure by Wyatt, is perhaps 
“the most classically chaste of any of the modern 
buildings. After Mr. S. took his leave we walked 
through the piazzas of Queen’s, which afford a 
‘singularly beautiful lessening perspective. Left 
Oxford about three, and proceeded for Walling- 
ford: a smart shower, but of short duration, so 
that we were quite dried again before we had 
finished our stage. A pleasant corn country. 
After tea set off for Henley. The first part of 
‘the ride wild and hilly: grew more wooded and 
rich after passing Nettlebed ; but we had only a 
moonlight view of it. 


2nd. Tuesday.—Walked on the beautiful banks of 
-the river at Henley and set out after breakfast for 
Maidenhead. Stopped to view Park Place, Lord 
Malmsbury’s—formerly Gen. Conway’s—a high 
chalky brow above the Thames laid out in the 
finest naturaltaste. The most remarkable things 
in it are a subterraneous passage, 270 yards long, 
from the higher to the lower grounds, worked in 
the flinty soil and supported by natural pillars 
left in the excavation: it opens at length into 
the supposed ruins of an ancient theatre, with 
columns, statues, arches, etc., now overgrown 
with foliage and a perfect resemblance of reality : 
thence a hollow lawn or dale slopes downwards 
between hanging groves with the river at the 
-end, seen through a ground rustic arch; the 
- druidical circle of stones from Jersey finely seated 
upon a bold eminence: a pheasantry and aviary 
-enclosing a lawn surrounded with shrubbery : 
various grand views of the Thames, the valley 
through which it flows, the town of Henley and 
the distant country. Highly gratified with this 
sight we proceeded through a pleasant varied 
tract to Maidenhead Bridge, and baited at the 
‘inn beautifully seated on the bank of the Thames. 
Thence to Windsor, where we arrived early and 
immediately set out to view the castle. Our 
remaining ideas of Blenheim and Oxford rather 
diminished its grandeur to our eyes; yet it is a 
noble mass of building, and the chapel, the apart- 
ments and paintings are worthy of much admira- 
tion. The view from the terrace wants variety of 
outline and striking features; Eaton college and 
the Thames are the principal objects; the rest 
is only extent of cultivation. In the evening our 
loyalty was gratified with no more than a glimpse 
of their majestys and the royal family getting 
into their carriages to go to London. A stroll 
in the little park concluded the day. 


3rd. Wednesday.—After breakfast left Windsor 

. and took the Egham road, keeping near the Thames 
- of which we had some pleasing views. Crossed 
Runnymede, which ought to have some better 

memorial of the great transactions upon itthan a 

race-stand. A foreigner would probably suppose 

that the races here were a sort of Grecian games 

to commemorate the obtaining of Magna Charta, 

whereas a fine piece of turf was probably the sole 

cause of their institution! After leaving the 


‘ forest and river scenery came through some of the 

-wild Surrey commons to Cobham and again took 
:@ glance of Pains-hill, but the recollection of 
’ Park-place, rising boldly from the Thames, 


mgr in our idea the humble banks of the 
Mole. 

Finished our long morning stage at Leather- 
head, and reviewed with rapture the well-known 
objects of its vale. Soon after arriving at Bur- 
ford-bridge, a mizzling rain began, which pre- 
vented our walking. It was however almost 
compensated by the beauty of the clouds breaking 
away over Mr. Lock’s woods as fair weather 
returned about sunset. We then turned out, 
but confined our walk chiefly to the high road 
on account of the wetness of the grass. 

4th. Thursday.—Spent the forenoon in aride over 
Ranmor common to the charming wood near the 
Telegraph on the Guildford road. Returned 
through Dearleap wood by Wotton and Dorking, 
Fine weather, but very hot. After dinner walked 
into Mr Lock’s woods, which command our 
unabated admiration. After tea ventured up 
Box-hill, a heavy pull even for younger legs than 
ours. And now we feel satisfied with this renova- 
tion of past scenes—so tomorrow we set our 
faces homeward. 

5th. Friday.—After avery hot and dusty ride 
reached home before three. 

PRONEPOS, 


“SHREWSBURY” AND ‘ EPISTRO- 
PHIUS REX GRACORUM.” 


In Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘ Historia ’ (x. 1) 
we get a list of King Arthur’s enemies. The 
foremost is “‘ Epistrophius.’’ Students who 
believe in Dr. Gudmund Schiitte’s Law of 
Initial and Terminal Stress, where heroic 
lists are concerned, might regard the king 
of the Greeks as the most important of the 


jenemies of Arthur; ep. ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 


ix. 362. But the problems presented by 
this impossible name await solution, and 
investigators are faced by three obstacles : 
(1) the medizeval tendency to make puns ; 
(2) an ancient phonological accommoda- 
tion ; and (3) a common scribal error. 

The scribal error yields ¢ for c. In the 
foot-notes to his edition of ‘ Asser’s Life of 
King Alfred’ (1906), Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
cites a number of instances of ¢/t confusion 
in the MSS. from which his text is derived. 
E.g.—Beagstecg, Caruuist and Huuictiorum, 
for Beagscecg, Caruuisc and Huuicciorum, 
respectively : v. pp. 31, 38, 47. 

The phonological accommodation con- 
sisted in prefixing and uttering an 7 before 
s-+consonant so as to make the pronuncia- 
tion easier. This practice appears in the 
fifth century. In vulgar Latin, by about 
A.D. 550, classical forms such as spatium, 
sperare, stare, &c., had become obsolete, and 
“ispatium,” isperare,”’ and the 
like, with prothetic ¢, had taken their places. 
We gather this from Merovingian diplomas 
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and inscriptions; v. ‘ A Historical Grammar 

of the French Language,’ by Auguste 

Brachet (tr. G. W. Kitchen, 1874), p. 78. 
The scribe who was primarily responsible 


for the copies of Geoffrey’s ‘ Historia’ that | 


Jerome Comme!in of Heidelberg (c. 1590) 
and Dr. J. A. Giles (1842) depended upon, 
was puzzled by the scribal error and the 
prothetic i, and he gave way to the in- 
clination to pun. The word he could not 
understand, namely, Istrophius, suggested 
érurtpopy) to him. So he twisted the name 
of the king of the “ Greeks” into “ Epi- 
strophius.” These particular enemies of 
King Arthur were the Créacas of ‘ Widsith ’s; 
ep. ‘N. & Q.’, 11 8. x. 341. Now the name 
of this king was undoubtedly set down as 
Iscrophius originally, and that was misread 
Istrophius and punned upon as above. 
“Tscrophius”’ is a regular sixth-century 
latinisation of the Germanic name Serof, and 
that also appears as Scrob and Scrop 
(Shrop). 

In the Saxon Chronicle we get Scrob- 
sete, Scrobbes-burh, Scrob-scir. We also 
find Scropes-burh. This is more truly 
“Greek” (7.e., Alemannic) in dialect ; ep. 
Scropton, Derbyshire, and Shropham, Nor- 
folk. We say Shropshire, to-day, although 
we call the town Shrewsbury. This postu- 
lates *Scrofis > *Scroefis > *Screwis; cp. 
O.E. efeie, an evet > a newt, and Gif-(ica)> 
*Gif-is: Yiew’s-ley. 

In King Arthur’s time (459-492) the 
Brythonic name of Shrewsbury was Cair 
Amguidie, and Welchmen call that town 
Amwythig to this day. ‘Sir Amwythig”’ 
is Welch for Shropshire and that was the 
Land of the AmG6thingas of ‘ Widsith.’ The 
“Greeks ’’ who captured the town c. 492 
were, as I said above, Créacas, and they 
issued either from Wiltshire (cp. O.E. 
“ Creccagelad,’’ Cricklade, and Shrewton, 
near Amesbury) or from Lincolnshire (ep. 
“ Créco-calana,”’ an unidentified station in 
‘Antonine’). Latin Créco- represents an 
Alemannic Crouco, the O.E. Créaca. The 
unshifted stem CrouG appears the 
possessive case in a fifth-century Gallician 
inscription (v. ‘N. & Q.,’ 12 8S. vi. 166) ; 
and also in “ Crogfin]den,” an O.E. form 
of Croydon. Cp. Kemble, ‘Codex Diplo- 
maticus,’ No. 492. The Latin rendering 
of this charter (K., ‘C.D.,’ No. 1242) yields 
“Croindene’”’; v. ‘Textus Roffensis’, ed. 
Hearne, p. 112, and cp. Domesday Book, 
“Sudrie,’ fo. 30b (2). 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE, 


TRIENNIAL Acts.——A note in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
runs thus: “An act of 1640, limiting the- 
duration of parliament to three years ; also 
the name given to an act of 1694, following 
an earlier one of Charles II., providing. 
against any longer intermissions of parlia- 
ment than three years.” Is not this mis- 
leading ? The Act of 1641 (not 1640)} did. 
indeed provide for automatic dissolution. 
after three years, but the main provision. 
was that Parliament must meet every third 
year. This Act was virtually repealedgin 
1664, in order to continue the life of a sub- 
servient house, but there was a proviso that 
Parliament must meet at least once in three- 
years. The danger now was the continuance: 
of a subservient house, so the Act of 1694 
fixed a three years’ limit to the life of a. 
Parliament, retaining the old provision that 
three years should not pass without a 
meeting. The note in ‘ N.E.D.’ emphasizes: 
the wrong point of each Act, and it is not 
clear whether the last clause refers to the- 
Act of 1694 or that of 1664. G. G. L. 


Dr. GrReGoRY SHARPE (1713-—71).—Ac- 
cording to the will of his brother, William 
Sharpe, of Brockley Hill, Middlesex (he- 
died Aug. 19, 1767, aged 71), the full name 
of the Master of the Temple was John 
Gregory Sharpe. The writer of the notice 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ appeared to know nothing 
of Dr. Sharpe’s parentage. His father was: 
William Sharpe, who died Jan. 19, 1732-3, 
aged 68, and his mother was Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Beake, Esq. Some 
particulars of the family will be found in 
Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ 1815, i. 162. 
The Master of the Temple, with his brothers, 
Joshua Sharpe (“The Honest Lawyer ’’),. 
Horatio Sharpe, Governor of Maryland, and 
William Sharpe, figure in a family group or 
Conversation Piece” by Hogarth which. 
is now on view in a West End gallery. 


18 King’s Avenue, §.W.4. Roserrs.. 


THe Patace or THE Savoy: Brstio- 
GRAPHICAL Notr.—The existing Chanel of 
the Savoy is a meagre relic of the famous 
Palace, and recorded memories and history 
belonging toit are therefore of great interest,. 
so little of the buildings and so few sites. 
having survived to our own time. What 
must be considered the standard history is. 

1. ‘*‘ Memorials of the Savoy, by the Rev. W. Js 
Loftie, published by Macmillan in 1878.” 

In its 267 pages there is much useful in- 
formation and nothing has displaced it or 


been offered as a supplement. 
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Apparently the ruins of the Palace 
‘received most notice when part of the site 
was cleared for the construction of the 
‘northern approach to the Strand or Waterloo 
Bridge. 

To this period belongs :— 

2. ‘The History of the Ancient Savoy Palace 
(built by the Duke De Savoy, a.p. 1245), now the 
~scite [sic] of the Waterloo or Strand Bridge, etc., by 
J. Bruce, 1817.” 

This is an 8vo pamphlet in blue paper covers 
having a folding frontispiece with three 
“views engraved : “ Savoy as it was in 1650.” 
““As it was in 1790,” and ‘‘ Waterloo 
Bridge.’’ The pagination is peculiar; of 
‘the 18 pages this frontispiece is apparently 
‘counted as 1-2, the title as 3-4, first page of 
‘text 5, so that the text actually runs 5-18. 
.As a work itis of no importance but evi- 
dently supplied a demand as there are two 
‘editions, and it is not uncommon. -Almost 
‘contemporary is an undated sixpenny 
‘pamphlet, 

3. “‘ Descriptive Particulars of the Ancient and 

Present State of the Savoy Palace, by B. Johnson. 
Savoy Side Warterloo [sic] Bridge.” 
‘This consists of 16 leaves, 8vo, title, and 
‘text pp. 4-15, but successive editions added 
‘to the text until the third edition extends to 
19 pages, and has a more pretentious title. 

The material used by Mr. Loftie for his 
‘book is before me, and includes copies of 
‘both these pamphlets enlarged by many 
motes and excerpts, including press cuttings 
@nd pages taken from the 12mo (1560 ?) 
edition of Stow’s ‘ Chronicle.’ 

The earliest pamphlet in my collection is 
of considerable interest. It is entitled :— 

4. “ An Impartial and Exact Account of the Divers 
Popish Books, Beads, Crucifixes and Images, taken 
at the Savoy, by Sir William Waller. one of His 
Majestie’s Justices of the Peace, and burnt by 
order, in the New Palace-yard, Westminster, the 
llth of February. Written in a letter toa Friend 
in the country. London: Printed for R. G., 1678.” 
This, a 2 sheet small 4to, text, pp. 1-5 only. 
reflects the anti-Catherine of Braganza 
activities of the Government. Other pam- 
phlets on the Savoy relate to unimportant 
disputes with the clergy, and are not illus- 
trative. The Iconography is interesting, 
but very fragmentary. It was never the 
subject of a large picture or engraving, but 
af the small 4to and 8vo plates there may be 
recommended the coloured aquatint in 
Ackermann’s ‘Repository,’ vol. ii., 1816; 
and the etchings by H. W. Brewer, privately 
printed for his friends (circa 1880). There 


are some excellent drawings by James 


Buckler, 1820-26 at the British Museum 
(MS. Add. 36370). 

Of MS. material a great deal of interest 
remains in private collections, s0 the would- 
be improver of Loftie’s book has a difficult 
task. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


* CHARA” = Cuar-A - BANC. — I observe 
from a report of a motor offence in a 
recent daily paper that char-d-bancs has col- 
lapsed into “chara.” This seems to me to 
be satisfactory, and it may be well to note 
the occurrence of the word in print early in 
its career. Sr. Swirsry. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Royauist DELINQUENT Estates, Nor- 
FOLK.—‘‘ John Adgate, Phillipp Dutton, 
and William Dixon, Surveyors appointed by 
the said Committee for Surveyninge [sic] of 
Delinquents Estates within the County of 
Norfolk about March, One thousand six 
hundred fifty and two” made a report to 
the Trustees (qy. Commonwealth Trustees) 
of the estates in South Wootton, North 
Wootton, and Gaywood, formerly belonging 
to William Lord Craven and Sir Robert 
Winde, Knight, and forfeited for treason. 
Nicholas Hamond of South Wootton, gent., 
appears to have contracted for the purchase 
of these estates for the sum of 1575l. 10s. 4d., 
being eleven years’ purchase of. the gross 
annual value thereof, viz., 1381. 13s. 8d [sic]. 
These surveys are stated in subsequent 
proceedings to have been entered: up in 
detail in special registers kept by the 
Trustees at ‘“‘ Drury House,” together with 
the subsequent contract evidences and 
certificates issued to the purchasers. 

Are these Registers still in existence, and 
where may they be consulted ? 

Who was the William Lord Craven re- 
ferred to as owning lands in South Wootton ? 

Is anything known of the origin of the 
Hamond family of South Wootton and West 
Acre other than the references thereto in 
Mr. Rye’s ‘ Norfolk Families.’? 

I was once informed (by whom I do not 
now know) that they were prominent 
Commonwealth tax collectors and came out 
of Yorkshire. 

Blomfield is entirely silent under South 
Wootton on this sale of forfeited estates 
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merely stating ‘Sir Robert (Winde) sold 
his lands to the Earl of Northampton in 
3d of Charles I.’’—no mention being made 
of the Hamond family. 
H. L. Braprer-LAWRENCE. 
King’s Lynn. 


THE Rev. JoHN ATKINSON: ROBERT 
ULLEN.—Two of the early headmasters of 
Mill Hill School, London, were the Rev. 
John Atkinson, 1807-10, and Robert Cullen, 
1828-31. Practically nothing is known of 
either of these gentlemen. As editor of the 
School Register I should be grateful for any 
information concerning them, and also to be 
put into communicatioon with any of their 
descendants or present-day representatives. 

E. HaMppEN-Cook. 

8 King’s Avenue, Talbot Road, Manchester. 


‘WISDOM MEASURED BY THE LENGTH OF 
rHE Brarp.’”—Who was the sea-captain 
who, when some foreign ruler (I think it was 
the Bey of Tunis) asked why his master had 
sent him a ‘“beardless boy” as envoy, 
replied, “If my master had measured 
wisdom by the length of the beard he 
would have sent your highness a he-goat ” ? 

G. 


‘HistoRY OF THE Navy’: H.MS. 
Coventry.—In Sir W. L. Clowes’s ‘History 
of the British Navy,’ vol. iv. p. 77, under 
the year 1782, it is stated that :— 

“On January 11*', the British frigate Coventry, 
28, Captain William Wolseley, cruising in the Bay 
of Bengal, sailed into the midst of a French 
squadron on the Orissa coast, mistaking it for a 
fleet of British merchantmen, and was captured.” 

In the same volume a page or two further 

on, it is related that :— 
* “On August 12¢, the British frigate Coventry, 28, 
Captain Andrew Mitchell (1), whilst on her way to 
join Hughes’s squadron of (sic) Ceylon, fell in with 
the French Bellone of 32 guns, Captain de Piervert. 
The two closed and fought a desperate but inde- 
cisive action for two or two and a half hours, early in 
which the French captain fell. The second and 
third officers of the Bellone disputed as to the 
command, and meanwhile the French ship was 
paralysed. Each side accused the other of 
retiring ; the British captain alleging that the 
Belione was only saved by the arrival of the 
French fleet. Both ships sustained severe damage 
and heavy loss.’ 

But so far as I have been able to verify, 
nothing is told us in the book as to what 
happened to the Coventry between the two 
episodes. How did she happen to be in the 

ritish service again within seven months of 
her capture by the French? How, where 


and when did she manage to escape or to 


be freed from French custody, and what 
happened to her captain, Wolseley ?. These 
seem to be lacune in the work. The escape 


should be as interesting as the capture. 
Penry Lewis. 


STATUETTE OF SHAKESPEARE.—I have a 
statuette of Shakespeare which is a reduction 
in marble of the statue by Roubiliac which 
stands in the British Museum entrance hall. 
Tradition says it was presented by Warren 
Hastings to his friend John Shakespear. 
Can any one oblige me by giving me a hint 
as to where to search for information as to 
when the reduction was made and for proof 
of the truth or the reverse of the tradition. 

JOHN SHAKESPEAR. 


Manor or Oxon.—Are the 
Court Rolls of this Manor in existence, and 
if so where are they? I have found two 
membranes in the Record Office, temp. 
Edward VI., when the manor was vested 
in the Crown, but nothing since. I have not 
traced the descent of the manor, but since 
that time it has been held by the following 
families: Barantyne, Morecroft, Copland, 
from whom it was purchased by the 
Walters of Sarsden in 1689. These sold it 
towards the end of the eighteenth century 
to the Langstons, ancestors of the present 
proprietor. E. St. Jonn Brooks. 


Kaspar Hauser LEGEND.—Has any his- 
torical proof ever been arrived at, that the 
above-named unfortunate youth, who was 
murdered in 1833, was the son of Stéphanie 
de Beauharnais (cousin to the Empress 
Josephine), and the rightful heir to the 
Prince of Baden ? 

Authorities on the subject would oblige. 

FrEepDK. C. WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


Witt1am Ev.—Some years ago there 
was some controversy as to whether the 
William Eu (or Owe) mentioned in Domesday 
as holding lands in several of the southern 
counties in England, was or was not iden- 
tical with Count William de Eu. I have in 
my mind an account of ‘ The Counts of Eu,’ 
by Mr. E. C. Waters which appeared in the 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal for 1886, vol. ix. pp. 257-301, in 
connexion with the Honour of Tickhill, 
where he seems to prove that they were 
separate persons. There were also remarks 
by the Rev. R. W. Eyton in his ‘ Keys to 
Domesday’ for Dorset in 1878, and for 
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Somerset, 1880, where he says most em- 
phatically that ‘“ William de Ow has been 
most erroneously identified with the Comes 
de Ow.” 

These two authorities have not, as far as 
I am aware, been refuted or confirmed in any 
printed work, though I am given to under- 
stand that Mr. Waters modified somewhat 
his views before his death. 

Would it be possible for some of our 
living authorities as, for instance, Dr. 
Horace Round, to give us the last word on 
this subject in the light of more recent 
research ? Epw. Atex. Fry. 


Tuwaitrs.—Sir George Pierrepont, of 
Holme Pierrepont, co. Notts, knighted 1547, 
d. Mar. 21. 1564, grandfather of Robert, 
first Earl of Kingston (er. July 25, 1628). 
and Viscount Newark (cr. June 29, 1627), 
m. Winfred, dau. of William Thwaites of 
Oulton, co. Suffolk, sometimes described as 
Sir William T. of Mallowtree, co. Essex. 
She m. secondly, Sir Gervaise Clifton of 
Clifton, who d. Jan. 20, 1587. What was 
the parentage of William Thwaites, and 
what was the name and parentage of his 
wife ? H. P.-G 


MANDERSTOUN AND ST. ANDREWS.—Mr. 
William Manderstoun, doctor of medicine, 
makes his testament on May 21, 1548, his 
two nephews, John Forres and- George 
Manderstoun, binding themselves to execute 
his. will. He died before June 17, 1549. 
Apparently his desire was to found some- 
thing in St. Andrew’s University, and Bar- 
tholomew Manderstoun takes instrument 
later in presence of Mr. John Manderstoun, 
Vicar of Gogar (‘ Records of Dysart ’). 

Is there any recorded foundation by him 
at St. Andrew’s ? J. R. MANDERSON. 


Trees (THomMAS AND WILLIAM).—The 
publishing house of Tegg was in great 
repute with its literary output. When was 
the business founded and ceased ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, Carnarvon. 


{Short bio; of and William Tegg 
will be found in the ‘D.N.B.’] 


Brack Mass.—The ‘ N.E.D.’ ignores this 
piece of profanity, though it gives “ Black 
Sanctus,” which was an _ offence against 
music rather than religion. That it is not 
an invention of M. Huysmans seems clear 
from a reference in Hastings’ ‘Encyclo- 
peedia of Religion and Ethics.’ It was one 


of the few crimes of which Gilles “de} Rais: 
seems to have been innocent, though he was 
accused of it. In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Catiline,’ 
the conspirator’s oath sanctioned by drink- 
ing a slave’s blood is described as “ this 
bloody and black sacrament.” But that is 
clearly no fixed phrase. It would be worth 
while to record at least the first occurrence 
in English of ‘‘ black mass.” G. G. L. 


Sattors’ CHANTIES.—Can any one give: 
me any information concerning the chanties 
(or shanties) that were sung by the sailors 
while performing their various duties, in the 
days of the sailing ship ? These songs must 
surely take their place as the nautical 
equivalent of that treasure-house of national 
song to which Mr. Cecil Sharp and _ his 
colleagues have devoted so much time to. 
rescue for us from failing memories. ie 


Sir Howarp List or 
Works WanTED.—-Can any one furnish me 
with a complete list of all the books written 
by the late Sir W. H. Russell? And are 
they still procurable ? IGNORAMUS. 

[‘Who’s Who’ for 1906—the year preceding 
Sir W. H. Russell’s death—gives the following: 
Letters from the Crimea; British Expedition to 
the Crimea: Diary in India ; Diary—North and. 
South ; Diary in the Last Great War ; Hesperothen ; 
Adventures of Dr. Brady; a Retrospect ot the 
Crimea; Todleben’s &e.] 


Mess-MastEr.’’—Would someone kindly 
explain this term as used in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Was the mess- 
master an officer ? If so, what rank did he 
hold ? E. JOHN. 


“STAGNUM ” AND “ OFFOLDFALL.”’—In an. 
old document relating to the possessions of 
Spalding Priory is the following: ‘‘ Gilbert 
the carpenter holds one stagnum of offold- 
fall of arable land in the town of Multon.” 
I shall be glad to know the meaning of the 
words “ stagnum ”’ and “ offoldfall.”’ 

AsHLey K. Maptes. 

Spalding. 


‘TEACHINGS FROM THE CHURCH’S YEAR,” 
by J. A. (Stoke Damarel, 1870).—May I ask 
if any of your readers are acquainted with 
the name of the author of this book to which 
there seems to be no further clue in its pages, 
than the initials and place of origin appended 
to the preface. 

It may be said to be modelled on the plan 
of Keble’s ‘ Christian Year,’ but is confined 
to prose instead of verse.. W. S. B. 
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CONTINUATION OF ‘Don Juan.’—I have 
a small volume entitled ‘Don Juan: 
XVIiIth and XVIIIth Cantos.’ published by 
Arliss Andrews, Ltd., 31 Museum Street, 
London, W.C. It is undated. Apparently, 
it is a continuation of Byron’s work, though 
nothing is said by way of introduction. 
Who was responsible for this sequel ? 

©. 


: REFERENCE WANTED.—Could 
somebody tell me in which of Kipling’s 
stories the following appears :— 

“* There are not many happinesses so complete 
us those that are snatched under the shadow of 
the sword.” 

J. R. H. 


SERVINGTON Famity oF Devon, Dorset, 
AND SoMERSET.—I should be glad to know 
in what churches in Devon, Dorset and 
Somerset there are memorials of the extinct 
family of Servington: the earliest I have 
come across is the monumental efiigy of Sir 
Oliver de Servington about 1340 (51st of 
Edward III. and 5th of Richard II.), in 
Whatley Church, Frome, Somerset, which 
has the arms, Ermine, on a chevron azure 
three bucks heads ecabossed or, any in- 
formation will be gratefully received. 

LEonARD PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


H. Horr Creatock.—Is anything known 
of this artist ? 

I have two chromolithographs, the one 
entitled ‘His Lordship (a sketch in the 
Phoenix).’ This is of an officer of the 
llth Hussars, apparently Lord Cardigan, 
but the artist’s name is not on the print. 

The other, which is entitled ‘The White 
Charger (a sketch in the Phoenix)’ bears 
the artist’s name at the lower right hand 
corner. It is rather peculiar as it is un- 
finished. It depicts an officer of the 16th 
Lancers, with an orderly, in the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin ; but there is no clue as to who 
the officer is. He is mounted on a white 
horse. The painting of the regimental 
cypher on the saddle cloth (? Shabracq) is 
apparently through an over- 
sight. 

There is a mention of General Crealocke 
at page 21 of Ralph Neville’s ‘ British 
Military Prints,’ presumably the artist in 
question. I should be glad of information 


regarding Crealock, and his work, and also 
as to the identity of the officer on the 
“ white charger.” 


H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 


“APPLE”? IN place 
named Appledore is referred to at 12 S. 
vi. 152. In the ‘A.B.C. Railway Guide,’ 
there are two places of the name, and five 
other stations with the same or similar 
prefix. ‘The Post Office Guide ’ has twenty- 
two places with the prefix ‘‘appie”’ in one 
or another form. In addition to these 
there are Appuldurcombe near Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight ; and Apuldram, a parish near 
Chichester. The latter part of the name 
Appuldurcombe would mean water, or wet 
valley, and Apuldram would represent 
Apuldurham, though locally it is now often 
spelled Appledram. Can any reader explain 
the element apul,’’ appul,”’ or apple ? 
It can hardly be connected with the fruit. 

ALFRED Liov?. 

The Dome, Bognor, Sussex. 


Lowestort China ever made 


ut Lowestoft 
ALFRED §S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Rises Sancurneum.—Are the berries of 


this flowering currant poisonous ? 
ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Tur ‘MatverN Mercury.’—In Byron’s 
‘Letters and Journals,’ edited by R. E. 
Prothero, vol. v. p. 366, is this statement :— 

“With respect to what Anna Seward calls 
‘the liberty of transcript,—when complainin, 
of Miss Matilda Muggleton, the accomplish 
daughter of a choral vicar of Worcester Cathedral, 
who had abused the said ‘liberty of transcript,’ 
by inserting in the Malvern Mercury Miss Seward’s 
‘ Elegy on the South Pole,’ as her own production, 
with her own signature, two years after having 
taken a copy, by permission of the authoress— 
with regard, I say, to the ‘ liberty of transcript,’ 
I by no means oppose an occasional copy to the 
benevolent few.” 

# Is a copy of the Malvern Mercury in 
existence ? There is not one at the British 
Museum. F. C. Morean, Librarian. 


‘ ANECDOTE OF A PopuLAR CHARACTER.’— 
Under this heading John Adams, in ‘A 
Second Volume of Curious Anecdotes, &e.’ 
(1792) at pp. 110-11, says that :— 

‘“* A late popular character, when very young, 
was a candidate for Berwick upon Tweed; and, 
not being returned, preferred a petition to the 
House of Commons; retaining a certain eminent 
counsel with a fee of fifty guineas. Just before 
this business was about to come into the House, 
the barrister, who had in the interval changed his 
political sentiments, sent word he could not 
possibly plead. On this the candidate imme- 
diately waiting on his advocate, mildly expostu- 
lated and remonstrated, but all in vain....Then 
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taking out a brace of pistols, he offered one to the 
astonished counsellor ; and protested that, before 
he quitted the room, he would have either his 
money or satisfatcion. The money was accord- 
ingly returned: but....the justice of his cause 
prevented not the failure of his application.” 


Who was the candidate ? Who was the 
barrister ? Joun B. WatNewricurt. 


Jos Hxratu’s Posser Cup. (See 12 S. 
iii, 9, 314) — As I am still without 
any definite information as to the 


parentage and marriage of the assumed 
possessor of this cup, I should be grateful 
tor the least light that can be thrown 
upon it. 

Since these two above communications 
to ‘N. & Q.° I have been informed of 
one more Job Heath The same was 
the son of John Heath of Carmount 
Side, Burslem whose Will is dated’ Déc. 3, 
1697, and proved at Lichfield, May 19, 1698. 
Three sons are mentioned John, Job and 
Joshua. The two last are described as 


minors. The first and last became cele- 
brated potters What Job became is 
doubtful. Did he marry Hannah 2 


Did he migrate to London ? 


JOHN W. Brown. 
Ty Hedd, North Road, Aberystwyth. 


YEANTING-STONE.—Martha Whately of 
Banbury by her will dated Dec. 2, 1641, 
_ expresses a wish that certain articles should 

be left in a certain house and devolve with 
it. She calls these articles “standards ”’ ; 
and includes in them “the garners for 
mault, the yeantinge stone, the dresser 
boards, the spense in the kitchin, with such 
things else that be usually left in freeholds, 
that the houses be not defaced.” Can any 
one explain the word “ yeantinge-stone ” ? 

AL 


Mirit1A Acts.—Can any reader indicate 
@ source of information regarding com- 
pulsory service (7.e., militia, press-gangs, 
&c.) of men of Essex county prior to and 
including the institution of Pitt’s Militia 
Acts of 1756-7 ? E. H. ALLEN. 

9 Ravenswood Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Lrrtre Witp Street Barrist CHAPEL.— 
May [ inquire whether any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
knows the whereabouts of the Minute Books 
and other records, prior to 1800, of the above 
chapel, of which Dr. Stennet was at one time 


pastor ? W. H. Cwatten. 


9 Eldon Bark, South Norwood, S.E. 


AUTHORS,OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. Can any one tell me where the following 
lines come from, and if they are correctly 
quoted ? 

We have no glory great enough for you 
I lay this tribute at thy feet. a. 


2. Can any correspondent tell me where the 
following verse is to be found? I quote from 
memory. 

My heart is like a rusty lock, 
Lord oil it with Thy Grace, 
And rub, and ag and rub it, Lord, 
Tintil I see Thy Face. 
si M. L. M. 


Replies. 


BRITISH COFFEE-HOUSE. 
(12 8. vi. 31.) 


In the Lists of Eighteenth Century Taverns 
this house is stated by me to have been 
situate ‘in Cockspur Street almost opposite 
the Cannon Coffee-house, and adjoining the 
Court of Requests.” More precisely defined 
it stood on the site of the premises occupied 
at the end of the nineteenth century by 
Stanford, the map-seller. 

The “ British’? was a famous house asso- 
ciated among other noted names with Smollett, 
Garrick, Johnson, Wedderburn, William and 
John Hunter, Dr. Pitcairn and Robert 
Adam. ‘The last named was commissioned 
as architect when the house was rebuilt in 
1770, and Adam’s delicately designed facade 
is reproduced in Shelley’s ‘ Inns and Taverns 
of Old London.’ Mr, J. Holden Macmichael 
gives a graphic description of the social 
history of the “ British” at pp.3 5-38 of his 
‘Charing Cross.’ At p. 282, however, Mr. 
Macmichael makes a further reference to 
the “ British” in which I now find I followed 
him too closely. He sets out an advertise- 
ment taken from The Daily Advertiser of 
May 20, 1742, running :— 

“ uction by Mr. Pinchbeck, 
Coffee-house, adjoining to his shop in the Court 
of Request the entire collection of original pictures 
of the late Captain John Mitchell... .” 

Mr. Macmichael then adds the comment : 

“The Courts of Request for the recovery of 
small debts were superseded in 1846-7... by 
the County Courts of which there are now over 
500. One of these courts [of Request] was in 
Cockspur Street.” 

I fancy the last sentence is an inference only 
from the advertisement, which in fact is not 
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‘warranted, for the 
‘thus 

“Note, Thursday next being Ascension Day, 
-when the Courts will not sit, and it is apprehended 
the Houses may not, is the reason for beginning 
this sale a Day sooner than was before advertised.” 

Unquestionably, “the Houses” refer to 
Parliament, nor can it be doubted that 

“the Courts’? mean the Courts of the 
‘Exchequer, the Crown and the Common 
Pleas at Westminster. I felt a difficulty 
‘therefore in accepting Mr. Macmichael’s 
‘explanation at the time of compiling the 
‘list, but as he conclusively shows that some 
‘years later Mr. Pinchbeck’s son in fact carried 
on business in Cockspur Street, I hesitatingly 
adopted it. I have now, fortunately, found 
an official entry which I hope determines the 
matter. It occurs in ‘Calendar of Treasury 
Books and Papers, 1735-1738’ (1900), at 
p. 501 :— 

i‘ Aug. 15, 1738, Whitehall Treasury Chambers. 
Present: Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
‘Sundon, Mr. Winnington. 

“105. Petition to the Treasury from Edward 
Robinson. Sets forth that for many years he 
has kept the British Coffee House in Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, and by that means is pro- 
prietor of the staircase leading into the Court of 
Requests, which he has at his own expense main- 
‘tained with a lamp for ten years past for the 
-accomodation of the members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and kept same in repair without 
‘ever receiving any consideration for the lighting, 
cleaning and repairing said staircase. Prays a 
reward for same. 

i, “{Referred to Board of Works.” 


_ The petition was sympathetically con- 
‘sidered forjon, Jan. 23 following there is a 
minute™:— 

“Their Lordships agree to a report from the 
Board of Works for allowing £80 to Mr. Robinson 
‘for keeping and repairing a passage leading by 
his coffee-house to the Court of Request. The 
Board for the future are to make those repairs 
avhen found necessary.” 

It is therefore placed beyond cavil that 
there existed two contemporaneous “ British ”’ 
‘Coffee-houses, the remembrance of the one 
in Old Palace Yard being obliterated by the 
‘great celebrity of the Cockspur Street 
house. 

Such readers as the matter interests will 
perhaps be good enough to delete “ adjoin- 
‘ng the Court of Request” at the above 
‘reference. Robinson’s house, where astute 


Mr. Pinchbeck hoped to waylay wealthy 
‘members and counsel in big practice, will 
‘be included in a supplementary list. 
J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 
1 Essex Court, Temple. 


advertisement ends 


RUE DE Bcurc, LAUSANNE (12 8. vi. 274, 
317)._-Having lived in Lausanne from 
September, 1909, to March, 1915, I know 
the Rue de Bourg very well. Shortly before 
I left, the new street, the Rue du Lion d’or, 
was completed from the Derriére Bourg in 
course of which several old houses were 
demolished. In July, 1912, a friend of 
mine, a good amateur photographer, took 
several fine photographs of the oldest 
buildings before they were destroyed. I 
have in front of me, as I now write, the 
following photographs :— 

(1) East side of the Hotel du Lion d’or ; 
showing arcading and stone balustrading. 
I am not sure whether this was destroyed. 

(2) South view of the same, showing a 
fine 5-sided tower for stairway. 

(3) Arcading and balustrade, showing 
date, 1706. 

(4) A very elaborate coat-ot-arms carved 
in stone over the entrance-docr of a house, 
situated in a small vard, which is entered by 
a covered passage from the Rue de Bourg, 
and is, I believe, the next building to the 
hotel on the west. Whether the two had 
any connexion, I do not remember. I am 
not a Herald so describe the arms with some 
hesitation. _ In the first and fourth quarter 
is a Cock sideways—I suppose he would be 
said to be striding. In ti.e second and third 
is a chevron, wavy, and three acorns, 2 and 
1. The crest, upon a crest wreath, is a cock 
with both wings displayed, his breast is to 
the front, but as his coxcomb appears to be 
sideways—the face and beak being broken, 
it must be supposed that he was facing his 
right wing. The closed helm is front-facing. 


The following is extracted from ‘‘ Sketches 
of the Natural, Civil, and Political State of 
Switzerland,” by William Cox, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, London, 1779 
pp. 3807-310. 


“* At present (1776?), Lausanne is governed 
by its own magistrates, has its own courts of 
justice ; and, what is very singular, the citizens 
who inhabit the principal street have the pelviege 
of pronouncing sentence in criminal causes. The 
criminal is tried by the civil power ; if he is found, 
and acknowledges himself, guilty (for his own 
confession is necessary, otherwise he is put to the 
torture until he confesses) the burghers of this 
street assemble, an advocate pleads in defence of 
the prisoner, and another against him; the court 
of justice give their opinion upon the point of law ; 
and the majority of the burghers in question 
determine the penalty. If the punishment be 
capital, there is, strictly speaking, no pardon, 
except it be obtained within twenty-four hours 
from the sovereign council of Berne; although 
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it generally happens that eight days are granted 
for that purpose. When the criminal is seized 
within the jurisdiction of the town, the prosecu- 
tion is tried, and the burghers pronounce their 
sentence, in the town-hall; and in this case there 
is no appeal. But, when he is taken within the 
district of the bailiff, they assemble in his house ; 
and an appeal lies from their determination to 
Berne. I have been the more particular in my 
enquiries concerning the mode of this criminal 
process, from the strong resemblance it bears in 
many respects to our trial by juries.” 

Jt should ne noted that Mr. Cox, when he 
wrote this, in August, or September, 1776, 
was in Lausanne ; all the information in the 
book being sent in the form of letters to a 
gentleman friend. Mr. Cox dedicates the 
book to the Countess of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, and states that :—‘‘ The following 
letters relating to Switzerland, naturally 
claim your Ladyship’s protection ; for they 
were written while I had the honour of 
accompanying Lord NSHerbert upon his 
travels.’’ The dedication is dated ‘‘ Vienna, 
June 26, 1778.” 

It is evident from the ‘ Advertise- 
ment,”’ which is inserted before the Table 
of Contents, that Mr. Cox derived much 
help from Captin Floyd, who is stated to 
have kept a “very accurate journal ”’ 
during “their joint tour.” 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Spoonerisms (12 8. vii. 6, 35).—Spooner- 
isms are older than is commonly thought, 
and once they were known by another name. 
I quote the following passage from Baron 
Nicholson's ‘ Autobiography of.a Fast Man ’ 
(1863) :— 

“T mean a great pink stocking of that day, 
Fanny King, cr as Bill Leach, in the interesting 
language called Marouski, termed her Kanny 
Fing.” 

Perhaps one of your readers can explain 
why the interesting language was called 
Marouski ? CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


SABINE (12 S. vii. 8).—Burton is indebted 
for his story to Georg Sabinus (1508-1560), 
the first Rector (1544) of the newly-founded 
University of K6énigsberg, and son-in-law, 
in his earlier and: unhappy marriage, of 
Melanchthon. He is best known as a Latin 

oet. The book from which Burton has 

orrowed is ‘ Fabularum Ovidii Interpretatio, 
Ethica, Physica, et Historica.’ The contents 
were delivered at lectures at Kdénigsberg. 
The dedication is dated 1554. One edition 
was printed by the Cambridge University 
printer, Thomas Thomas, in 1584. The 


story given by Burton is taken from the: 


‘note on the first fable (Orpheus’s descent to- 


Hades) in the tenth book of the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ Sabinus’s work dealing with 
the whole of that poem, not Book X. only. 
A comparison shews that Burton’s. 
quotations are not quite verbatim. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


The “writer named Sabine ’’ was Georgius 
Sabinus, a German poet and politician, who 
died in 1561 at Frankfurt. He wrote- 
‘Fabularum Ovidii Interpretatio,’ published 
at Wittenberg in 1559, at Cambridge in 
1584, at Leipzig in 1606, and perhaps at 
other dates. There is a Life of him, and. 
Zedler in his ‘ Universal Lexicon’ devotes 
two columns to him. Fama. 


Herartpic Dogs (12 S. vii. 6)—I was at 
Braunfels in 1880 and 1884. If Mr. Lipp. 
went on the “Jagd” he would have had 
the services of two or three English or Irish 
setters, which of course are not in question, 
and of the ordinary German ‘ Jagdhund,’ a 
short-haired, square-headed, long-tailed dog 
standing as high as a big retriever, and of a 
wonderful dark liver colour, or heraldically 
speaking ‘ gules.”” Indeed this breed is, I 
take it, the ** talbot ” of the College of Arms. 
At the same time, Prince Albrecht of Solms- 
Braunfels had in his well-known kennels for 
prize St. Bernards several specimens of the- 
* Great Danes’ or ‘ Danische Dogge’ cropped- 
eared, brindled fawn, and _ slate-coloured, 
taller and stronger than the largest St. 
Bernard or mastiff, and when “ gorged” 
with their wide spiked collars heraldic 
enough for anything. There were also some 
oriffons (I fancy originally a Belgian 
breed) almost as big and longer-coated. I 
once had some photographs and it is just 
possible that ‘ Nola’ might obtain others or 
information from ‘‘ Der Ober. Forster, 
Braunfels,” if one still exists. 

Percy HvLBurp. 

Nonnington, Graffham, nr. Petworth. 


HERALDRY OF FISHES (12 S. vii. 29).— 
The book mentioned by Mr. GuitBEeRtT: 
CANNAN, which has a real existence, although 
his fictitious cataloguer ‘s unable to quote 
the title correctly, is this: ‘Heraldry of 
Fish, Notices of the principal families bearing 
fish in their arms,’ By Thomas Moule, 
published by John Van Voorst, in 1842. 
There is a life of the author (1784-1851) in 
the D.N.B. He is there said to have- 


‘formed a similar collection on the heraldry 
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of trees and birds, the manuscript of which 

was sold with Sir Thomas Phillipps’s collec- 

tion on 21 June, 1893.” 
EDWARD 


The book referred to by Gilbert Cannan is 
undoubtedly ‘ Heraldry of Fish,’ by Thomas 
Moule (London, John Van Voorst, 1842). 
It used to be priced at about 4s. 6d. by 
second-hand dealers. Sr. SwiTHIn. 


[Several ot her correspondents thanked for replies 
to the same effect. } 


BENSLY. 


A Sroten (dele Secret) Tipe (12 S. 
vii. 38).—I am annoyed at my blunder and 
apologize to all whom it may concern. 
“Stolen ’’ was Jean ingelow’s word, and 
that was the term that puzzled me. Why 
I wrote “secret ” is a thing I cannot under- 
stand. My thanks to GC. L. 8. for the 
courteous correction. St. 


Portraits By Corrs (12 S. vii. 8).— 
Maria, Lady Coventry died in September, 
1760, and was very ill from consumption for 
some time before that date. so it does not 
seem likely that she sat for her portrait that 
year, but of course Cotes may after her 
death, have been employed by the family 
to do a replica of a former one. 

I have several pastelle portraits of her, 
her sisters, father and brother, many of them 
signed and dated by Cotes, and I have also 
six mezzotints from different portraits of 
Maria. 

The late Duke of Hamilton was no rela- 
tive of the Duke who married Elizabeth 
Gunning, Maria’s sister. Elizabeth was the 
mother of two consecutive Dukes of Haiil- 
ton, but neither of them left male issue. 

I have heard that no catalogue of Cotes’s 
portraits exists. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 


CourTENAY Riots (12 S. vii. 29).—Mr. 
J. Lanprear Lucas will find the test 
description of the Courtenay Riots in ‘The 
Life and Extraordinary Adventures of Sir 
William Courtenay alias John Nichols Tom,’ 
by Canterburiensis, published at Canterbury 
by James Hunt, 1838 ; also in the local paper, 
The Kentish Gazette, June 5, 1838. 

W. J. 


Mr. LanpreaR Lucas will find a very 
full account of this affair, which occurred 
at Boughton near Canterbury on May 31, 
1838, in the Annual Register for that year 
at p. 84 of the ‘Chronicle.’ There is also a 


short account under the head of ‘‘ Thomites ” 
‘Dictionary of Dates.’ 


in Haydn's A 


Cornish crank named Thom, who assumed 
the name of Sir W. Courtenay, Knight of 
Malta and King of Jerusalem, stirred up the 
rabble against the Poor Law Act. When the 
military were called out he killed the 
commanding officer, Lieut. Bennett with a 
pistol shot, but one of the soldiers shot Thom 
who fell dead beside the body of the lieu- 
tenant. WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


There is some account of the above in 
Canon G. W. Horsley’s ‘I Remember ’ (1911). 
A. R. BAayLey. 


See Sir William Courtenay at 11 S. 
v. 428 ; vi. 18, 50; vii. 297. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


A Literary Hoax (12 8. vii. 8).—In The 
Sibyl, edited by members of Rugby School, 
No. 16, April 1, 1893, a most admirable 
poem, called ‘The Miniature,’ and signed 
Browning,”’ appeared, beginning “ One- 
dull day in the bright Touraine,’’ and con- 
sisting of seventeen four-line stanzas. It 
was “believed to have been written by Mr.. 
Browning in the album of a Virginian lady,” 
and completely took in Dr. Furnivall, who 
reprinted it in 1904 as genuine. But it was 
not. It was written by a Mrs. Watts 
Jones. The Kipling poem referred to was 
‘The Old Volunteer,’ printed in The Times 
ot May 27, 1918, and repudiated in the next. 
issue. Fama. 


Witp Darrett (12 §. vii. 30).—The same- 
question appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ as far back 
as 1855, and at intermittent intervals be- 
tween there has been considerable correspon- 
dence respecting the Littlecote Hall legend 
of the Elizabethan period. I do not think. 
any detailed record of “‘ Will’’ Darrell’s trial 
exists, but it would seem to have been held: 
at Salisbury before Chief Justice Popham 
about the year 1577. It is recorded that 
Darrell promised Popham the reversion of 
Littlecote on condition that he let him go. 
unpunished, and that the judge ordered 
Darrell to be brought up as the first prisoner 
at the trial when, by virtue of his right as a 
maiden judge so to treat the first prisoner 
brought before him, he acquitted Darrell 
who was killed in a hunting accident some 
months afterwards, and Littlecote Hall 
passed to the Popham family. Perhaps the 
best and fullest account of the whole affair 
is to be found in vol. ii. of Chambers’ ‘ Book 
of Days,’ p. 554, which succinctly sum- 
marises practically all that is known about 
it. For the benefit however of Mr. White 
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and any others interested in the > 
the following is a fairly complete biblio- 
graphy 

* Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,’ by W. O. 
‘Tristram. 

Bradley’s ‘ Round about Wiltshire,’ p. 72. 

Macaulay’s ‘ History of England,’ chap. ix. 
Albany edn., vol. iii. p. 154. 

Haunted homes of England.’ 

‘The Haunted Hall’ in No. 36 of a defunct 
periodical entitled ‘ Complete stories.’ 

Aubrey’s Letters. . 

‘Scott’s Notes tog‘ Rokeby.’ 

Burke’s ‘ Commoners.’ 

Rev. C. Lucas’s ‘ Metrical Version.’ 

Britton’s ‘ Wiltshire.’ 

‘Once a Week, new series, no. 43, Oct. 27, 1866. 

Daily Mail, Sept. 17, 1907. 

'Geneological Magazine, December 1897. 

“ Society in the Elizabethan Age,’ Hubert Hall. 

Pall Mall Magazine,’ May 1895, vol. vi. no. 25. 

‘*Famous Crimes,’ edited by Harold Furniss 
«Police Budget Edition), no. 46, vol. iv. p. 163. 


WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


See ‘Littlecote House, Wiltshire,’ 10 S 
wiii. 407, 514; ix. 58. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The story occurs in J. Aubrey’s ‘ Brief 
‘Lives,’ 1669-96, ed. Andrew Clark, vol. ii. 
pp. 158-9 (1898); and a further account in 

ohn Timhs & Alexander Gunn’s ‘ Abbeys, 
Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and 
Wales,’ vol. ii. pp. 21-24 with a reference 
to the eighth and earlier volumes of the 
Wiltshire Archeological Magazine. 

A. R. BayLey. 


Dinwippre Famity (12 vii. 7).—The 
‘Dinwiddies were an old Scottish family 

ssessing lands of the same name in 

mfriesshire, at| which there is now a 
railway station. Of the Border Mosstroopers 
they seem to have been more or less a 
turbulent lot, and often at feud with their 
neighbours. Thomas Dunweedy was slain 
at his own place of Dunweedy in 1504. 
Eight years later his successor, Thomas, was 
slain in Edinburgh, and Thomas his son in 
1512 got a gift of the lands for good and 
thankful service done to the King. Robert 
Dinwidy, son of a laird, was allowed to 
compound for the forcible theft of four 
horses, two candle-sticks, &c., and Nicholas 
‘D. for resetting Adam Corry, who is styled a 
‘common thief, was hanged. In 1543, 


Alexander Dinwoodie of that ilk suffered 
forfeiture for joining with the English, pro- 
bably at the battle of Haddenrig, or at the 
Rout of Solway Moss both in the year before. 
In 1564 John Dinwedy,‘' uncle of Jane 


Dinwedy, the unmarried heiress, bound him- 
self to protect her. Jane was subsequently 
married to a John Maxwell, after which the 
lands of Dinwoodie seem to pass to the 
Maxwells, and the Dinwoodies disappear as 
landowners. But the name is not un- 
common in Scotland at this day. 

I should add that Robert Dinwiddie of 
North America in 1751 registered his arms 
with the Lyon King as follows :— 

“Parted per fess two landscapes, the first 
holding a wild Indian at full draught (sic), his 
bow bent marking at a stag standing at full gaze 
regardant proper ; the second holding the emblem 
of the earth, and in base the emblem of water 
with a ship under sail, within sight of and making 
towards a distant land’ representing America.” 

This Robert was contemporary with the 
James Dinwiddie, mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, and the two may have been 
relatives. The arms are peculiar and seem 
to point to some occurrences in Robert’s 
history of which there is probably now no 
record, 

As to the meaning of the name, Johnston, 
in his ‘ Place-Names of Scotland,’ says it is 
perhaps from the Geelic Dun bheadaig, hill 
of the gossip or wanton. Perhaps, my own 
idea is simpler. J. L. ANDERSON. 


‘The Scottish Nation,’ by James Macveigh 
(1888), vol. ii. p. 39, has the following 
paragraph :-— 

Dinwoodie or Dunwithie, a surname derived 
from lands of that name in the parish of Apple- 
garth, Dumfriesshire, formerly possessed by a 
family that continued there a long time. In the 
Ragman Roll appears the name of Alleyn Din- 
withie, supposed by Nisbet to be of the family of 
that ilk in that county. At beginning of sixteenth 
century, the lairds of Dinwoodie seem to have been 
at feud with the Jardines, and to have suffered 
much from the violence of their neighbours in 
those unsettled times. At the Justice-Ayre held 
at Dumfries in August 1504, John Jardine in 
Sibbald-beside, and Robert Brig, living with 
Alexander Jardine, produced a remission from 
the King for art and part of the cruel slaughter of 
Thomas Dunwedy of that ilk, at his place of 
Dunwedy. About 1512 “the Laird Dinwiddie 
was slayne in Edinburgh by two persones, who 
eschaped by taking the sanctuarie of Holyrood 
house, a saufgaird much respected in those days.” 
(Anderson’s MS. Hist. Adv. Lib.). Sir James 
Balfour calls him the laird of Drumweiche, and 
says he was killed ‘‘ by the Jardans.’”’ See “ Pit- 
cairn’s Criminal Trials,’’ under the first named 
date, which contains also the following entries :— 
Robert Dunwedy, son of the laird of Dunwedy, 
and Gavin Johnstone were admitted to the King’s 
composition—to satisfy parties—for art and part 
of the stout grief of 4 horses, 2 candlesticks, and 
sundry other goods from Bartholomew Glendun- 
wyne, in company with the laird of Johnstone and 
his accomplices; and Nicholas Dunwedy, in 
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‘Dunwedy, called gait-fut—goat-foot—convicted of 
resetting Adam Corry, common thief, in his 
‘theftuous deeds—hanged. In 1543, Alexander 
of that ilk was forfeited for joining 
A. R. Bay.ey. 


A branch of this family was at one time 
well known in Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland. 

Robert Dinwiddie, merchant in Glasgow, 
a native of Dumfriesshire, and said to be of 
the family of Dinwiddie of that ilk, bought 
Germiston (a small property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow) in 1690. His descen- 
dants continued to reside there for more 
than a century. One of them, Laurence 
‘Dinwiddie, was a bailie of Glasgow in 1734, 
1738 and 1741, Provost in 1742 and 1743. 
Another, Robert Dinwiddie, was Governor 
of Virginia, and is mentioned by Thackeray 
in ‘The Virginians.’ The last of the Din- 
widdies of Germiston was Laurence, who 
died at Rome in 1819. He was succeeded 
in Germiston by his first cousin, the late 
“William Lockhart of Milton Lockhart, half- 
‘brother to John Gibson Lockhart, the editor 
of The Quarterly Review, and uncle of the 
late Sir William Lockhart, who died when 
‘Commander-in-chief in India. 

Germiston itself has long ago been swal- 
owed up in the city of Glasgow, though the 
writer can remember it as a suburban 
residence. 


In the Merchant Taylors’ School Register 
‘there are two boys so-named: William, son 
ef Gilbert H. Dinwiddie, Assistant Com- 
missary-General of Gibraltar, born Apr. 20, 
1841, and second, Robert, son of G. W. 
‘Hamilton Dinwiddie, Dep. Commissary- 
General, born Apr. 24, 1844. The first 
named entered the School in 1851, and was 
gazetted to 24th Regt. in 1860. Of the 
second who entered the Schoo! in 1853, 
nothing is said as to his subsequent career. 

My impression is that Gilbert and pro- 
ably also Hamilton Dinwiddie were sons of 
Commissary-General Dinwiddie who had 
Served in Spain during the Peninsular War. 


A good deal of information about this 
family will be found in the 6th Series of 
“N. & Q.,’ vol. vii. p. 164, and vol. viii. 
p. 13. H. J. B. Cements. 


_Otp SemaPHore Towers (12 S. vi. 335; 
vii. 14, 32).—Hampstead possesses a trea- 
sured landmark as reminder of a once 
existing telegraph station. ‘This is Telegraph 


Hill, an eminence charmingly situated 
between the northern end of Platt’s Lane 
and Redington Road. Being private pro- 
perty, the place is little known, even to 
residents. he following excerpts from 
‘Random Recollections of Hampstead,’ by 
the late Mr. G. W. Potter, who was quite a 
walking encyclopedia anent that historic 
suburb, may interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“This was clearly the reason why about 1794, 
or possibly a little later, the spot was chosen as 
a telegraph station, the first on the line north of 
London, viz. from Chelsea Hospital to Yarmouth. 
. .. The earlier form of telegraph consisted of 
six movable shutters arranged in frames. . . The 
apparatus was fixed in the cottage on the top 
of the hill and the framework which supported 
the apparatus above the roof is even now to be 
seen there. ‘the shutter form of telegraph was 
soon abandoned for the semaphore, or upright 
post, with movable arms.” 

Mr. Potter’s book was puklished in 1907. 
Telegraph Hill, with its picturesque cottage, 
remains as then. _ CecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


ALLEGED Reprints of ‘THE Trmes’ 
(12 S. vi. 247).—The interesting note by X. 
at the above reference brings together much 
valuable information. 

I venture to add to the list of Times 
reprints there given a _photolithographic 
facsimile of The Times dated Wednesday, 
Nov. 9, 1796, being number 3736. The text 
of Washington’s Farewell Address probably 
furnishes the reason for this facsimile, as the 
first portion of this address is given in 
columns 1, 2 and a part of 3 on p. 3. 

The facsimiles of the issue of June 22, 
1815, are, so far as I have seen, type repro- 
ductions so poorly done as not to deceive 
any one. There are at least three different 
issues, differing among themselves, though 
obviously from a common source, and none 
of them agreeing with the original. The 
original is printed in five 18-em columns. 
The facsimiles appear in four 15-em columns. 
The original has The Times in open text 
letter of about. the size we should call to-day 
54 or 60 point. One cf the facsimiles has the 
heading in plain text letter of about 48 point ; 
another, in an open text letter of about 
42 point. In the original the price is given 
as 64d. In the facsimiles the price is given 
as 6d. The centre device on the top of p. 1 
differs in each of the facsimiles and in none 
of them is it an accurate reproduction of the 
original. 

In the original p. 1 is entirely given to 
advertisements, 120 in number. The fac- 
similes have 46 advertisements in three and 
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a-half columns on p. 1, the remainder of the 
fourth column being taken up with news 
about Waterloo. At least two of the fac- 
similes are without an imprint at the bottom 
of col. 4 on p. 4. One facsimile bears the 
following imprint at this point: ‘‘ Printed 
and published at the office in Printing-house 
Square, near Apothecary’s Hall, Black 
Friars, by C. Bell, Brunswick-street.”’ 
H. M. LypEenBere, 

Reference Librarian. 
New York Public Library. 
A Late Brass (12 S. vii. 5, 38).—Later 

brasses may be found at St. Mary Cray, 

Kent to the memories of Philadelphia 

Greenwood, 1747, and Benjamin Greenwocd, 

1773. 

The lady is robed in a broché damask 
skirt with revers turned back in front and a 
plain overskirt, a tight-sleeved bodice, low 
at the neck and a long veil thrown over the 
head. 

The gentleman wears an open coat, with 
eufis turned back and a full skirt; a long 
broché waistcoat, knee breeches, stockings, 
shoes and a wig. 

Other late brasses may be found at Leigh, 
Essex, 1709, St. Peter’s, Leeds, 1709, Newark, 
1715. E. BEAUMONT. 

Oxford. 


In St. Mary’s Cray Church there are, or 
were in 1872, when I took rubbings, two 
brasses inscribed respectively— 

Here lyeth the Body of 
Mrs. Philadelphia Greenwood, 
Wife of Benj: Greenwood, Esqr. 

of this Parish 
She was second daughter 
to the late 
S" George Merttius of London 
President and Treasurer to 
Christ Hospital. 
She died the 21 of Septr. 
1747 


de 

Aged 46 years and 7 days. 
Here Lyeth the Body of 
Benjamin Greenwood, Esq. 
Late of this Parish, son of 

Augustine Greenwood 

of Lancaster, Mercht. 
He died the 6 Decr. 1773. 

Aged 81 years. 

The plates measure 21 ins. by 12 ins., and 
lio side by side on the pavement. Each 
brass has a full length figure of the deceased 
in the dress of the period, and in the upper 
corners of both plates are winged cherubs’ 
heads. By the feet of the man lies a skull, 
and shin-bone, and a three-masted ship is in 
the background. T. W. TyRRE LL. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth, } 


J. W. F. will find that “late brasses ” 
are by no means uncommon. They con- 
tinued in use well into last century. Most 
examples are merely inscriptions, but some- 
times coats of arms, ornamental borders and 
even ‘“‘lilliputian figures’? occur. There is: 
or was a long series in Scarborough Parish 
Church, and there is another considerable 
series in St. Martin’s, Worcester. These- 
brasses may be found not only within the 
Church but affixed to altar-tombs and other 
monuments in churchyards. In con- 
nexion attention might be drawn to hand- 
some cast-iron grave slabs specimens of 
which are found in some churchyards in 
Herefordshire and Sussex and doubtess. 
wherever iron-works flourished. 

J. Harvey Broom. 


Ture Rev. Dr. (12%. vii. 7).— 
A short memoir of Alfred Edersheim has 
been written by his daughter and prefixed 
to a little volume of his fragmentary thoughts 
entitled ‘Tohu-va-Vohu’ (Without form and 
void), published in 1890 by Longman’s. 
He was a truly remarkable and attractive 
personality. Converted to Christianity by 
a Presbyterian mission in Pesth having the 
celebrated ‘‘ Rabbi’? Duncan at its head, 
he was ordained to the ministry of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and for many years 
held perish charges at Kelso and Aberdeen. 

He took Anglican orders in 1875, and in 
addition to being Grinfield Lecturer at 
Oxford was also Warburtonian Lecturer in 
Lincoln's Inn. He was a charming and 
voluminous writer, Crockford for 1879 
giving a list of about twenty works for which 
he was responsible either as author, editor or 
translator. C. J. TorrenHaM. 

Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 


If Mr. McGovern will communicate with 
Mrs. Gillum, Vernham Dean, Exmouth, S. 
Devon, he will probably get the information 
he requires. Mrs. Gillum is the daughter of 
the late Dr. Edersheim. PS 


Mr. McGovern will find this writer duly 
honoured in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Suppl. ii., p. 175. 
St. 


Biographical information may be obtained . 
from the Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association 1918, p. 303. Dr. Edersheim. 


was for some years Presbyterian minister at 

Torquay. 
[Several 

rey lies. 


other correspondents) thanked for: 


| 
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WILLOW - PLANTATIONS (12 S. vii. 29).— | 
As skilled trades, willow-planting, withe- 
‘stripping, and basket-making, have been 
followed, on the banks of Shakespeare’s 
Avon, for a long period. Extensive fruit 
orchards in the vicinity, and much market 
gardening, afford steady demand for baskets | 
‘and hampers of all shapes and sizes. In tho 
immediate locality this interesting calling 
can be seen in practies two miles up stream 
at Alveston; tour miles down stream, at 
‘Welford; and elsewhere, further afield. 

One of the characteristic features of the 
‘Warwickshire Avon is the almost continuous 
avenue of old pollarded willows through 
which it winds its course. These useful 
trees or their forbears doubtless date back 
to the poet’s time, as he says in ‘“ Much 
ado...” 

“Will you go with me?” 
“* Whither ? ” 
“Even to the next willow ’— 
and a dozen other references to wiliows are 
scattered through the plays. 
W. Jacecarp, Capt. 

Shakespeare Memorial Library, ; 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


k 


The country would seem a likely 
‘locality in which to institute a search, but 
there must be plenty of other parts where 
this, one of our oldest industries, still sur- 
vives. I remember seeing the stripping 
process in effect at Burford, Oxon. The 
plant is pulled between two pieces of iron 
that shred the outer covering. 

F. Gorpon Roe. 


‘Starky & Co.’4By Rupyarp KiIpLine 
(12 S. vi. 334)—‘Slaves of the Lamp’ 
‘appeared in a periodical entitled Cosmopolis ; 
an International Review, for April and May, 
1897. It was obviously an English publi- 
-eation, for a footnote reads “‘ Copyright 1897 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the United States 
of America.” 

The story called “Stalky,’’ omitted from 
‘the book ‘Stalky & Co,’ appeared in The 
Windsor Magazine at some date cy Lg 


Emerson’s ‘EnotisH Traits’ (12 
‘v. 327, (see ref.); vi. 9,73, 228, 257, 276, 297 ; 
vii. 19,31’. —Chaucer wrote a ‘ Treatise on the 
Astroiabe for ‘‘litel Lowis my sone.... 
‘ther-for have I geven Thee a suifisaunt 
Astrolabie as for oure orizonte, compouned 
-after the latitude of Oxenford ”’; and his 
‘Milleres Tale’ is concerned with Oxford 


‘and some of its inhabitants. The wife of 


Bath’s fifth husband Sankin was sometime 
a clerk of Oxenford. 

2. On June 16, 1660, it was ordered by the 
House of Commons that Milton’s ‘ Defensio ” 


_ and John Goodwin’s ‘ Obstructors of Justice ’ 


should be burnt by the common hangman, 
and that the authors should be indicted by 
the attorney-general, and taken into custody 
by the sergeant-at-arms. A proclamation of 
Aug. 13 ordered the surrender of all copies 
of the books named. Anthony Wood, ‘The 
Life and Times of A. W.,’ ed. Andrew Clark, 
vol. i. p. 319, 1891, under date June 16, 
1660, says :— 

“ Milton’s and Goodwin’s books called in and 
burnd (‘ News,’ 1660, pp. 356-7, at a paper put 
in it). Taken out of those libraryes where they 
were, especially out of the Public Library.” 

And the editor notes that 

“it seems to be a fact that Milton’s and Goodwin’s 
controversial writings were actually taken out of 
the KodWeian, Although many of them are now 
found in the Library, they are all with press- 
marks which show that they came in after this 
date; Dr. Thomas Barlow presented many; he 
was librarian at this juncture and may have 
secured some of the ejected books.” 


3. For William Sewell (1804-74) Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Founder, 
or one of the Founders, of St. Peter’s College, 
Radley, see ‘D.N.B.,’ li. 290. He was 
brother of a former Premier of New Zealand, 
of Miss Sewell the novelist, and of tho late 
Warden of New College. 

A. R. BAYLry. 


Locat Lonpon Macazinus (12 8. vii. 4). 
—Kensineton.—The Court Suburb Maga- 
zine. Miss Fanny Aikin-Kortright says in 
her ‘ Recollections,’ upon the above publi- 
cation :— 

“The Court Suburb I edited over two years, 
and of which I wrote nearly all the contents 
myself under various signatures.” 


R. Austen Crow. 


Prerrx “ Ricgut Honsue.”’ (12 S. vii. 
30).—This prefix is a courtesy title by no 
means confined to Peers of Parliament and 
Privy Councillors. The ceremonious address 
of a Duke is “His Grace,” of a Marquess, 
*“Most Honourable.’’ All other hereditary 
peers: Earls, Viscounts and Barons are 
“Right Honourable,” as also are their 
wives or widows. Others entitled to the 
prefix, are the Chief justices of the High 
Courts, the Lord Advocate, the Lord Justice 
General, the Lord Mayor of. London, and 
all provincial Lord Mayors, viz.: York, 


Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
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Sheffield, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Brad- 
ford, and Norwich; in Wales, Cardiff ; 
and in Ireland, Dublin, Belfast and Cork, 
during the term of office. 

F. A. Russet. 


~ Marks oF Farr (12 S. vii. 6).—There is no 
suggestion in the passage from ‘The 
Tempest,’ quoted by Mr. AcKERMANN, 
“that certain people bear ‘marks’ which 
indicate the nature of the death they will 
suffer.”’ Shakespeare here is, of course, 
alluding to the old and obviously true 
proverb, ‘‘ He that is born to be hanged will 
never be drowned.”’ This adage must have 
been familiar to the dramatist for he refers 
to it again twice in this same play (I. i. 53 
and V. i. 217). We meet with it again in 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ (I. i. 157), 
where Proteus addresses Speed :— 

Go, go, begone, to save your ship from wreck, 
Which cannot perish having thee aboard, 

Being destined to a drier death on shore. 


F. A. Russet. 
116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 6 


AMBER (12 S. vi. 271, 297, 318, 339).— 
The following extracts from the State 
Papers (Domestic Series) tempus, Carolus 
II., may possibly interest J. H. H. :— 

** Jane Scott, a minister’s widow, to the King. 
Petition for relief, having been instrumental in 
the recovery of the late King from the palsy 
when he was at York in the beginning of his 
troubles by making him amber cakes and he 
promised her, if restored to his former degree, to 
settle a stipend upon her seven fatherless children. 

** Reference of the above to the Lords of the 
Treasury, His Majesty remembering the loyalty 
and good services of her late husband and com- 
passionated her extreme distress.” 

It will be observed that His Majesty, in 
referring the matter to the Lords of the 
Treasury, ignores the episode of the amber 
takes. G. W. Youncer, F.C.I.S8. 

2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


Davipians: Davip GEorRGE’s (128. 
vi. 227, 257; vii. 37).—The painting shown 
to de Blainville in 1707 is now part of the 
Oeffentliche Kunstsammlung in the Basel 
Museum, numbered 561, Room 13, in the 
1910 Catalogue. It is said to have belonged 
to Joris’s family, and to have been at one 
time in the castle at Binningen. When 
Joris’s corpse was publicly burnt in 1559, 
and the property he had left confiscated by 
the Town Council of Basel, the picture was 
seized and kept in the Rathaus till 1714, 
when it was handed over to the public Art 
Collection, The portrait was formerly 


supposed to be the work of Diirer’s pupil 
Heinrich Aldegrever (1502—c. 1565), but 
Bode and Scheibler ascribe it to Jan van. 
Scorel (1495-1562), and it has been cata- 
logued under his name. There is. a copy: 
in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam. 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 


CALVERLEY'S (CHARLES STUART) PARopizs: 
[sic] (12 8. vi. 335).—Presumably Mr. Havt- 
TAIN’S query is intended to refer to the 
six charades not parodies. If I am right in. 
this assumption the answers are: (1) pier- 
glass ; (2) target; (3) outlaw; (4) drugget ;. 
(5) marrowbones ; (6) coalscuttle (see my 
letter_in 12 S.\ii. 215). 

Maycock. 


~ GRANDFATHER CLocK: Date WANTED: 
(12 S. vi. 251, 298, 320; vii. 19).—The- 
following is a list of Cirencester clock- 
makers, with approximate dates taken from, 
early directories, poll books, &¢. :— 

George Green, 1751. 

John Jefferis, 1751 

John Coates 

W. and F. Coates +1791, 1802, 1812: 

William Coates 

James Bath, 1812 

Richard Haviland, 1820 | 

Wm. Pike, 1830 

Wm. Stevens, 1791, 1802, 1812 

J. F. Skipton, 1820. 


Sypney 8. Harrison.. 
Public Library, Cheltenham. 


RicHARD, Br. or Ross (12 S. vii. 6).—In: 
the list of the Bishops of Scotland down to-. 
the Reformation which was compiled by the- 
late Bp. Dowden of Edinburgh there is no 
mention of any occupant of the see of Ross. 
named Richard. The surname of the John 
who was Bishop in 1420 is given as Bullock ; 
that of Henry appointed in 1460, being: 
Cockburne. Thomas Urquhart occupied the- 
see between these two. 


C. J. TorrenHam. 
Diocesan Library, Liverpool. . 


Hoursecs (12 S. vi. 271, 341; vii. 17).— 
I do not think there is any affinity between 
‘‘hurebec ” and the German Heuschrecke as 
suggested by L. G. R. Though Littré does: 
not give any hint as to the word’s derivation 
it seems to be @ compound of hure, which in 
Cotgrave has the meaning of “‘ the head of a: 
savage beast,’’ and bec, a beak, in allusion to- 
@ caterpillar’s ugly proboscis. The deriva- 
tion of caterpillar seems to confirm this: 
viz, O.F. chatepelouse or catepeloue, “a. 
hairy cat.” . W. Hitt. 
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NINETY-NINE YEAR LEASES (12 §&. vii. 
8).—Mr. Hersruck will probably obtain 
most of. the information he requires from 
Williams’s ‘ Principles of the Law of Real 
Property,’ pt. iv. chap. 1 ‘Of a Term of 
Years.’ (Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd.) 

J. P. DE C. 


Lore OF THE CANE (12 S. vi., 252, 302).— 
When I was a lad my school-mates quite 
believed that to rub the hand with an onion 
cut into halves would cause the cane to 
split in the master’s hand and injure his 
hand as well and at the same time deaden 
the pain in the hand of the offender, and 
some of the lads regularly came to school 
with a split onion in the pocket. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Forx-LorE OF THE ELDER (12 S. vi. 259, 
301; vii. 27).—The Rollright stones on the 
border between Oxfordshire and Warwick- 
shire have long been known in folk-lore. 
Witches held Sabbaths here, and but recently 
a@ young farmer assured me that no gate 
leading to the stones could be kept securely 
fastened Here among other mysteries an 
elder tree grew which bled when cut. 

J. Harvey Broom 


CHENEY HAMILTON (11 S. xi. 300; 128. 
vii. 12, s. Pinnock) of St. Jago de la Vega in 
the Island of Jamaica, clerk of H.M. Supreme 
Court. Will dated Oct. 19, 1765. My 
father James H. 20 gs. Slaves and a 
moiety of estate called Prospect which were 
my wife’s portion to my wife Mary and 
son Duke Augustus H. at 21. Wife Mary 
now in London. Proved May 3, 1771 
[P. C. C. 209 Trevor]. 

As testator evidently died under middle 
age, he may well have been at Westminster 
School in 1745. V. L. OLiver. 

Sunninghill. 


‘Nor DID FLY FoR IT”’ (12 S. vii. 6).— 
At Northampton Summer Assizes, 1865, on 
the trial of a police officer for a serious 
crime of violence, where the prisoner had 
escaped from custody whilst under remand 
by magistrates, and been re-captured, Lord 
Chief Baron Pollock, in summing up, stated 
-that he recollected when it was customary 
on the northern circuit to ask juries the 
question, ‘“‘ whether the prisoner had fled 
from justice.” 

B. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
(12 S. vi. 296.) 

2. These lines are by Thomas jWhytehead, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Camb. The poem 
is entitled ‘The Second Day’ and is printed in his: 
‘Poetical Remains and Letters,’ 1877, ,p. 236. 
The stanza asked for runs:— _ 

This world I deem 
But a beautiful dream 
Of the shadows that are not what they seem ; 
here visions rise, 
Giving dim surmise 
Of the things that shall meet our waking eyes. 
GirForRD H. JOHNSON. 


(12 S. vi. 336.) 

1. This is the first stanza of a poemfentitled’ 
‘Each in his own Tongue,’ by an American, 
author, Dr. Carruth. aM. Storey. 

Percy Terrace, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Notes on Books. 


Discovery in Greek Lands: a Sketch of the Prin 
cipal Excavations and Discoveries of the last: 
Fifty Years. By F. H. Marshall. (Cambridge 
University Press, 8s.{6d.7net.) 


Ir is something of a feat to have made a sketch 
of the present condition of archeological research 
in Greek lands in a small book, set in large 
type, of no more than 111 pages, if we omit the 
bibliography and index. As the writer says, the- 
specialist in Archeology will look elsewhere for 
information, but, being asked to recommend a 
book as a start for the general reader, he might 
do much worse than place this before him. 

Of the seven chapters the first four give a: 
summary account of the prehistoric and historic: 
periods of Greek archzology in their chronological 
order as illustrated by the divers finds. The: 
others deal with the work and the finds con- 
nected with temple sites, and with the great: 
centres of Greek life; and describe a few isolated ‘ 
discoveries of special importance. 

Inevitably, the omissions first strike the- 
reader who has a mind not entirely blank on. 
the subject of recent excavations in Greece. 
The writer offers no remarks on details like the- 
double axes at Knossos; or on_ pre-historic - 
hypaethral temples; or in fact on anything 
connected with the deeply interesting question of * 
the Minoan religion, except that he says that a 
side-light is cast upon it by the discovery ofa series 
of objects in faience—from which he has selected 
for illustration the ‘‘ snake-goddess ” holding her - 
snakes aloft. 

These particular omissions are no doubt the 
result of a decision to avoid all disputed topics ;- 
a decision which we approve in itself, though we 
think that some indication of the nature of issues 
still under discussion would have added to the: 
interest of this sketch—and that not least to 
those for whom the subject is new. 

In general, for the choice of points to emphasize - 
and use as examples we have nothing but praise. 
The illustrations supply several photographs of 
sites, as well as three or four “ restorations ” from: 
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‘German works, which, to a beginner, will, we 
‘think, prove more useful than the views of the 
ruins. We should have liked ground-plans, 
-especially in the account of Delphi. The trained 
archeologist, especially if he be also an excavator, 
can re-construct the complete original from the 
remains. In works of ‘ vulgarization ” the con- 
trary method is the more fruitful, i.e., to build 
up first, in the learner’s mind, an image of the 
entire edifice, and only after that is comparatively 
steady and perfect, to break it down, as it were, 
into the ruins which are all that is left of it. 
This is the method of most archeologists in the 
letter-press: but letter-press and_ illustration 
should, so to put it, pull the same way, especially 
in a popular account. We are not urging that 
some of the photographs here given should have 
been omitted, but only that ground-plans should 
have been supplied. 


. Sir Francis Bacon, Poet, Philosopher, Statesman, 
Lawyer, Wit. By Parker Woodward. (London, 
Crafton & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 

THE key-note of this book is struck at once, and 
we may as well put the sentences in which this 
is done before our readers. ; 

‘““The literary achievements of Francis bacon 
-cannot be apprehended until the initial fact is 

-accepted that this Proteus masked himself as 

author under many names....Sir Francis used to 
mask as ‘ authors ’ the names of men-players such 
as Peele, Gosson, Marlowe, Greene, Lodge and 

‘ Shakspere and those of clerks such as Spenser, 

Kyd, Nash, Whitney, and Webbe, and of clerics 
‘like Bright and Burton. One military man, 
Barnabe Rich, served on occasion, as did pen- 
> names such as ‘ Euphues,’ ‘ John Lyly,’ ‘ Thomas 
Watson,’ ‘ Immerito,’ ‘ Ignoto ’ and ‘ Anonimous.’ 
A number of the men-players were paid for the 
use of their names. 

“Of these ‘authors’ no ‘ biographies’ or 
serious essays were attempted until the ninteenth 
century, and then without satisfactory results. 
Those readers of this book who are not choked 
with indignation at the above extensive author- 
ship claims are politely requested to read on.” 

Being neither choked nor even indignant, we— 
polite in our turn—read on, and found the reasons 

‘why we should believe Bacon to be the offspring 

-of a secret marriage between Elizabeth and 

Leicester rather entertaining. Leoking then, to 
the end, to learn what we ought to believe about 
his death, we read the tale of his having simulated 
a departure from this life at Highgate—by means 
of opium—and having, on his recovery, secretly 
betaken himself abroad. In the pages between, 
as the sentences quoted indicate, he is represented 
as occupied with the creation of the whole of 
Elizabethan literature. An exhilarating touch 
occurs at the beginning of the Epilogue. Our 
author says of the marvel he has evolved out of 
his inner-consciousness; ‘‘ He was essentially 

. a thoughtful statesman from his early years.” 

Such a book as this is almost impossible to 
review. To refute it—ifrefutation were desir- 
able—a volume would be required. The Baconian 
theory is well enough known not to need re- 

- stating here. Those who hold it will no doubt 

welcome this book as a sort of amplifier; those 
who do not and who have the patience to read 

-it will either be amused by it (for we think 


indignation is out of the -question li 
present reviewer, recognises the 
have gone to making it, 
regre at suc powers ha 

versely employed. 


The Psuchic Research rterly, vol. i. 
(London, Kegan $i.) 
WE have glanced with interest through this 

Quarterly though the topics with ae it ‘E 

concerned are not. within our scope. Sir William 

Barrett’s paper on ‘the So-called Divining (or 

Dowsing) Rod ’ is the one which would have most 

claim on the attention of a reader of ‘N. & Q. 

as such. In it is propounded a derivation of 
dowsing-rod ” which this reviewer must con- 

fess to finding new. It is supposed that German 
miners, coming to Cornwall in Elizabeth’s reign 
brought this object with them, calling it a Schlag. 

ruthe, which was translated “into the midd{e 

English then spoken ” as ‘‘ Duschan-rod,” became 

next Locke’s ‘‘deusing-rod’” and finally our 

modern ‘ dowsing-rod.”” What would Professor 

Skeat have said tothat ? The paper has a repro- 

duction of a curious old wood-cut of a dowser 

at work from Agricola’s ‘De Re Metallica,’ and 
contains among other things, accounts of feats 
by the notable dowser John Mullins. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of Notes and Queries ’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Oftice, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


Ir is requested that each note, query, or repl 
be written on a separate slip of ound. with The 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

For the convenience of the printers, correspon- 
dents are requested to write only on one side of a 
sheet of paper. 

Mr. W. J. Harris. —The query as to the 
authorishp of ‘ Give me a spade’ appeared in our 
columns at 12 S. vi. 90, and was answered by 
Mr. R. S. PENGELLY at 12 S. vi. 155. 


Mr. H. Brapon is requested to send the Editor 
his address, for a letter to be sent on to him. 
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